CHAPTER vii
THE  CRUSADE  OF  THE  SNOWS
THE opening weeks of 1812 passed over a Paris of un-
certain mood, in which bursts of pleasure, expressed
by a galaxy of masked balls and quadrilles, alternated
with a dark foreboding of the military outlook. For
Napoleon, in defiance of the historical urge that deter-
mines our European culture, with its southern tendency,
was preparing to strike north into Russia. Political
considerations may have demanded the move, since fear
of the Polish kingdom being restored by the French
haunted the Tsar, while Napoleon's blockade had given
rise to commercial quarrels. Moreover, the Spanish
impasse encouraged a new alliance between Russia and
England.
But whether we associate the Napoleonic march with
personal ambition or universal fate, with the gratifying of
a single impulse or an inspired venture towards our
ultimate vision of Western unity, there was a sense of
forces moving to an appointed end which should mark the
utmost limit of the Revolution. Those limits had already
been denned, by an habitual calculator, as extending over
nineteen degrees of latitude and thirty degrees of longi-
tude. But now the potential borders were to extend from
Lisbon to Moscow. A long road, with its eastward
stretch running eight hundred miles from Paris. . . .
And even Rome never actually planned a march to the east,
while some years back Napoleon had taught the essential
virtue of concentration!
By February the Treaty of Tilsit was so far forgotten
that Napoleon began to marshal forces on the right
bank of the Vistula. Three months later a crescent-like
assembly of corps made up the Grand Army, with its
left at Komgsberg and its right on the Carpathians in